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THE MASTER 


CRAFTSMAN.” 


By SIR WALTER BESANT, 
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‘Tue Ivory Gare,’ &c. 


PROLOGUE. 


On a certain evening of July, in the year of 
grace 1804, old Joln Burnikel sat in his own 
chair—that with arms and a high back—in his 
own place—the summer place—outside the Long 
Room of the Red Lion Tavern. This old 
tavern, which, they say, was once visited by 
King Charles the First, when he hunted a deer 
across the Whitechapel meadows, and took a 
drink on the steps of this hostelry, still stands: 
it is built of wood, like most of the old houses 
on the River Wall. It had then, and has now, 
a tumble-down and rickety appearance; the 
upper windows project, and are either aslant or 
askew ; the gables stand out high above the red- 
tiled roof which for two hundred years has 
threatened to sink in; there are buildings 
which project over the river, and have looked 
for two hundred years as if they were falling 
into it; the place has never got as much paint- 
ing as it should have: the half-obliterated sign 
hangs creaking on rusty iron hinges ; as it was 
in 1804, so it is now, tottering but never fall- 
ing ; ready to drop to pieces, but never actually 
dropping to pieces. 

The red blinds in the window, seen from the 
river, looked inviting in summer; looked warm 
and comforting on a cold winter’s eve. From 
many a ship making its slow way up the river 
there were wafted signs of satisfaction that 
Wapping and the Red Lion Tavern and old 
John Burnikel could be seen once more. 

The Long Room is on the first floor, a room 
running through the whole depth of the house, 
with one great window on the north, and 


another opening from floor to ceiling on the 
south. From the window on the north side 
could (in 1804) be seen in spring a lovely view 
of the trees and hedges of Love-lane and the 
broad orchards all white and pink with blossoms 
of apple, pear, and plum, which stretch away to 
the ponds and fields of Whitechapel and to 
the tall buildings of the London Hospital. 

The tavern, from that window, seemed to be 
some rural retreat far from the noisy town. In 
the winter, when the company gathered round 
the roaring fire, with shutters close, drawn 
blinds, and candles lit, there was no pleasanter 
place for the relaxation of the better sort, nor 
any place where one could look for older rum or 
neater brandy, not to speak of choice Hollands, 
which some prefer to rum. For summer enjoy- 
ment there was a balcony or terrace overhang- 
ing the river where the company might sit and 
enjoy the spectacle of the homeward-bound 
ships sailing up, and the outward-bound sailing 
down, and the loading and unloading with 
lighters and barges innumerable in midstream. 

The tavern stood beside Execution Dock, and 
the company of drinkers might sometimes, if 
they pleased, witness a moving spectacle of 
justice done on the body of some poor sailor 
wretch — murderer—mutineer — or pirate —who 
was tied to a stake at low tide, and was then 
left to wait expecting Death, who dragged his 
cruel feet and lingered, while the tide slowly 
rose, and little by little washed over his chin 
and gently lapped over his lips, and so crept 
higher and higher till, with relentless advance, 
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it flowed over his nostrils, and with eyes of 

ny and horror the dying man was dead. 
Then the tide rose higher still, and presently 
flowed over his head and left no sign of the 
dreadful thing below. 

There had been no execution on this day. 
John Burnikel sat on the terrace, the time being 
eight in the evening, before a table on which 
was a bowl of punch, his nightly drink. With 
him, one on each side, sat his two grand-nephews, 
first cousins, partners in the firm of Burnikel 
& Burnikel, t-builders, of Wapping High 
Street—Robert and George Burnikel. The rest 
of the company consisted of certain reputable 
tradesmen of Wapping and one or two sea- 
captains. 

At this time John Burnikel was an extremely 
ancient person. His birth, in fact, as recorded 
in the register of St John’s Chapel, Wapping, 
took place in the year 1710. It was not every- 
body who knew that date, but everybody knew 
that he had far surpassed the limits accorded 
to man. Nobody in the parish, for instance, 
could remember any time when John Burnikel 
was not visible, and walking about, an old man 
as it seemed in a time when, to this riverside 
people, greatly addicted as they were to rum, 
a man at fifty was accounted old. Nor could 
anybody remember the time when he was not to 
be found every evening in the Long Room of the 
Red Lion, or on the terrace overlooking the river. 

Old or not, he walked erect and briskly ; he 
looked no more than sixty; his features were 
not withered or shrunken, or sharpened; he 
had no look of deerepitude ; he had preserved 
his teeth and his hair; the only sign of age 
was the network of wrinkles which time had 
thrown over his face. And when he walked 
home at night he brandished his trusty club 
with so much resolution, and in his old arm 
there was still so much strength, that, though 
the place was lawless, and robberies and assaults 
were common, and although he walked through 
the streets every night alone, at ten o'clock, 
nobody ever molested him. Such is the virtue 
of a thick stick, which is far better than sword 
or pistol, if a man hath a reputation for readi- 
ness in its handling. 

The old man lived in one of the small houses 
of Broad Street, an old cottage with four 
rooms, with diamond panes in the window, and 
a descent of a foot or so from the street into 
the front room. The house at the back looked 
out upon the open expanse of orchards and 
market-gardens, with a distant prospect of 
Whitechapel Mount. He lived quite alone, and 
he ‘did’ for himself, scrubbing his floors, per- 
sonally conducting the weekly wash, and cook- 
ing his own food. This was simple, consisting 
almost entirely of beefsteaks, onions, and bread, 
with beer by the gallon. When he had cooked 
and served and eaten his breakfast or dinner, 
and when he had cleaned up his frying-pan 
and his plates, the old man would sit down in 
his arm-chair and go to sleep, in winter by the 
fire, in summer outside, in his backyard. He 
had no books, and he wanted none; he had no 
friends except at the tavern, and was cheerful 
without them. At the tavern, however, whither 
John Burnikel repaired at nightfall, or about 


pitable, and full of talk, drinking, taking his 
tobacco, and conversing with the other fre- 
quenters of the house; and since he was 
generous, and often called for bowls of punch, 
grog around, and drams, so that many an 
honest fellow was enabled to go home drunk 
who would otherwise have gone home sober, he 
was allowed and even encouraged to talk and 
to tell his adventures over and over again as 
much as he pleased. To do him justice, he was 
always ready to take advantage of this license, 
and never tired of relating the perils he had 
encountered, the heroism he had displayed, and 
the romantic manner in which he had acquired 
his riches. 

For the old man boasted continually of his 
great riches, and in moments of alcoholic up- 
lifting he would declare that he could buy up 
the whole of the company present, and all 
Wapping to boot, if he chose, and be none the 
worse for it. These were vapourings; but a 
man who could afford to spend every day from 
five to ten shillings at the tavern—drinking the 
best and as much as he could hold of it, treat- 
ing his friends, freely ordering bowls of punch—- 
must needs possess means far beyond those of 
his companions. For Wapping, though there 
were in it substantial boat-builders, rope-makers, 
block-makers, sail-makers, _instrument-makers, 
and others connected: with the trade and ship- 
ping of the Port of London, was not in those 
days a rich quarter. 

The wealthy London merchants, who had 
houses at Mile End, Hoxton, Bow, Ham, and 
even Ratcliffe, never chose Wapping for a 
country residence; and, indeed, the riverside 
folk from St Katherine’s by the Tower a8 far 
as Shadwell were, as a whole, a rough, rude, 
and dishonest people, without knowledge, with- 
out morals, without principle, without religion. 
The mob, however, found not their way to the 
Long Room of the Red Lion Tavern. 

He was always called John Burnikel. Not 
Captain Burnikel, as was the common style and 
title of ancient mariners; nor Mr Burnikel, as 
belonged to business men, but plain John 
Burnikel, without any title at all. And so he 
had been called, I say, during the whole length 
of time remembered by the oldest inhabitants, 
except himself, of Wapping; and this was 
nearly seventy years. 

It was a romantic history that the old man 
had to tell. He was the son of a boat-builder 
—a Wappineer—that was well known and 
certain; the business was still conducted by 
those two grand-nephews. At an early age he 
had run away to sea; this was also perfectly 
credible, because all the lads of Wapping who 
possess any generous instincts always do run 
away to sea or become apprentices on board 
ship. No one doubted that John Burnikel was 
an old sailor. He said that he had risen to be 
mate on an East Indiaman ; this may have been 
true, but the statement wanted confirmation. His 
manner and habits spoke perhaps of the foc’sle 
rather than the quarter-deck, beat then there 
are quarter-decks where the manners are those 
of the foc’sle. However, in the year 1804 no- 
body cared whether this part of his history was 


six o’clock every evening, he was friendly, hos- 


true or not, and at the ——— moment, ninety 
years after, it is of still less importance. 
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On the visit of a stranger, or on any holiday 
or on any festive oceasion, John Burnikel was 
wont to relate at great length and with many 
flourishes and continually new embroideries, the 
series of adventures which enabled him to 
return to England at an early age—not more 
than five-and-twenty—the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune. It would take too long to relate 
this history entirely in the old man’s words. 
Besides which history—-told on which evening 
—should be selected? Suffice it to say that 
while it was in progress the company finished 
the bowl, ordered another, a sometimes 
finished that while the narrative proceeded. 
For listening without talking is thirsty work, 
and a thirsty man must drink or die. And 
since the punch was paid for by the old man, 
‘twould be the neglecting of chances and oppor- 
tunities not to take as much of it as the rest 
of the company allowed. 

The substance of the earlier part of the story 
was this. John Burnikel was on board the 
East Indiaman, the Hooghly, bound from the 
Port of London to Calcutta. She had a goodly 
company of passengers, and was laden with a 
miscellaneous cargo. They fell into a hurricane 
in the Indian Ocean; the ship was dismasted, 
and lost her rudder and her boats: she drifted 
helpless for many days, and at last struck on 
a rock, When, after dangers and difficulties of 
the most extraordinary kind, John Burnikel 
found himself on shore at last, he was alone, 
naked, destitute, and helpless on a hostile coast, 
the people of which, he declared, were notorious 
cannibals. 

They did not, however, proceed to eat him ; 
on the contrary, they clothed him, fed him, 
and presently took him up-country as a present, 
presumably, to the kitchen of their king, ‘or, 
as in their jargon they call him, gentlemen, 
their Rajah.’ 

Here he would break off to reflect upon the 
situation, Every story-teller loves to take 
advantage of the reflections suggested by a 
situation. ‘Gentlemen, he would say, ‘’tis a 
melancholy thing to find yourself growing every 
day fatter and more ready for the spit; and 
even the honour of being reserved for the 
private larder of His Majesty could not make 
me cheerful. What, I ask you, is the idle 
honour of being served at the table of royalty 
when one thinks of what you must go through 
in order to get there? I used to compare, 
gentlemen, in my own mind, that portion of 
me which might be on the dish—a sirloin, or 
a brisket, or a saddle—with a leg or a loin of 
roast pork; and I would remember that, in 
order for us to get that toothsome loin, the 
animal must first be stuck. ’Twas, I confess, 
mortifying to reflect that sticking must be 
undergone. 

‘Gentlemen, with the utmost joy I discovered 
that this Prince was too great and too high- 
minded to be a cannibal. Children of tender 
years, indeed, as we take sucking-pig, he might 
welcome at his table; but not a sailor grown 
up and tough. He received me, on the other 
hand, with a gracious kindness which I cannot 
forget ; he gave me an important office about 
his person—that of Hereditary Grand Mixer of 
the Royal Punch—a most responsible office, with 


a uniform of red silk and a turban stuck all 
over with diamonds. ‘This, gentlemen, is the 
Court uniform of that country. Here we know 
not what uniform means for splendour’ j 

The story from this point varied from day 
to day. Let us select the version most in use. 
He rendered some signal service to His Majesty 
—the nature of which was differently told ; in 
fact it was impossible to reconcile the various 
narratives. For he discovered a conspiracy, 
revealed the conspirators at their work, and 
saved the King and the Dynasty. Or he 
rescued the King’s daughter from a fierce man- 
eating tiger; or he captured the kidnappers 
who were running off with that daughter; or 
he snatched the whole of the Harem from a 
consuming fire; or he healed them all of a 
dangerous sickness by administering tar-water. 
In fact, John Burnikel had a_ most lively 
imagination and used it freely. Choose, there- 
fore, the kind of service which you think most 
worthy of a great reward. 

‘For this service, gentlemen, the Great Mogul 
showed the gratitude of a Christian. He sent 
for me, and when I fell upon my knees, which 
is the only way that His Majesty can be ap- 
proached, he stepped down from his golden 
throne and bade me graciously to rise. Then 
he created me on the spot, a Duke, or a Lord 
Mayor—I forget which. This done, they gave 
me a splendid cloak to wear. And then—for 
the best was yet to come—the Emperor bade 
me prepare for something unexpected. Ah!’ 
Here he drew a long breath. in- 
deed! With that he led me through the golden 
halls of his palace, crowded with dancing girls, 
till he came to a place where there was a heavy 
door. “Unlock it,’ says the King. So the door 
was opened and we went down a few steps 
ull we came to an underground hall. If you'll 
believe me, gentlemen, that hall hadn’t need of 
candles to light it up. It was full of light; it 
dazzled one’s eyes “a to stand there and look 
around ; full of its own light, for it was full of 
precious stones, heaps of ’em; boxes of ’em, 
shelves of ’em, strings of ’em, there they were 
—diamonds, rubies, pearls, emeralds, opals—every 
kind of precious stone that grows anywhere in 
the wull Gentlemen, there was a sight. The 
diamonds came from the Emperor’s own diamond 
ground—Golconda, they call it—where I’ve 
been. I will tell you some day about Golconda. 
The rubies were brought by the King’s armies 
from Burma. I’ve been to Burma, and I[’ll tell 
you about the people there some day; cruel 
torturers they are. The pearls came from 
Ceylon, where they are got by diving. I’ve 
been a famous diver myself, and I’ll tell you, 
if you ask me to-morrow, how I fought the 
shark under water; you don’t know what a 
fight is like till you tackle a shark under water, 
with the conger and the cuttle and the cod fish 
looking on! As for the emeralds, I don’t 
rightly know how they got there. I have heard 
of a mountain in South America which is just 
one great emerald, and at certain times the 
natives go with hammers and chop off little 
bits. I'll go out there next year to see it. 
However, gentlemen, there we were, the Great 
Mogul od me standing in the middle of these 
treasures. 


“Jack,” says he, “you shan’t say 
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that the King of India is ungrateful. For the 
service you have done me, I say—help yourself. 
Fill your pockets. Carry out all you can!” 
And I did. Gentlemen, it is seventy years ago 
and more, and still I could ery only to think 
that my pockets were not sacks. However, I did 
wretty well—pretty well; weigh me against any 
Pord Mayor of London you like, and you would 
say that I did very well. Better still, I brought 
these stones home with me. 
got ’em still. 
of my diamonds or a handful of pearls. 
You would like to know where I keep these 
jewels? Trust me; they are in safe keeping— 
all that’s left of ’em—and that’s plenty—in 
right, good safe keeping, 

Was not this a splendid, a romantic story to 


Best of all, his nephews. 
When I want money I take one called them ‘boys 
Aha!) to say. I had better say it at once, because, 


| 
| 


either a secret hoard somewhere, or he has pro- 
perty—houses, perhaps, of which we know noth- 


‘When he dies, I suppose we shall learn. A 

‘enol cannot have his property buried with 
im. 

Now, one night, as the company at the tavern 
parted at ten o'clock, instead of shouldering his 
club and marching off, the old sailor turned to 
‘ Boys, he said—he had never 

before—‘I have something 


look you, I think I am getting old, and in a 
few score years, more or less, it may be too 
late to say it. Come with me, then, to my poor 
house in Broad Street.’ 

The nephews, greatly astonished and marvel- 


be told in Whitechapel by a simple old sailor? | ling much, followed him. They were going to 


Nobody believed it, which mattered nothing so be told 
Yet the old man | the jewels? The nature of the 


long as the — lasted out. 
most certainly must have money, as he showed 


by his nightly expenditure alone, let alone the | stick, stout and_ erect. 


something. What? The truth about 

The old man led the way, brandishing his 

He took them to his 


fact that for seventy years he had lived among | house, opened the door, closed it and barred 
them all at Wapping, and had done no single it; got his tinder-box and obtained a light 
stroke of work. Among his hearers there sat from a thick ship’s tallow candle. Then he 


every night these two grand-nephews of his; barred the window-shutter. 
they were cousins, I have said, and partners in | round the room. 
They came, moved had stood within those walls. 


the boat-building business. 
by natural affection—who would not love an 
uncle who might be telling the truth, or some- 
thing like the truth, about these jewels? They 
also came to learn what the old man might 
reveal, which would be a clue to finding more ; 
and they came out of jealousy, because each 
suspected the other of trying to supplant him 
in the favour of the uncle. They sat, therefore, 
and endured the company, which was not 
always of their own rank and station as respect- 
able tradesmen ; but still they got nothing for 
their trouble, because the old man told them 
no more than he told the rest of the world. 
Nor did he show the least sign of affection for 
either. Every evening when the cousins left the 
tavern, which was not until the old man had 
departed, one would say to the other, ‘Cousin 
George, our uncle ages ; he ages visible. I greatly 
fear that he is vale, ihe And the other would 
reply, ‘Cousin Robert, I greatly fear it too. 
Yet it is the way of all flesh’ These were 
times when every event was received in a 
= and with words proper to the occasion. 
‘We must resign ourselves to the impending 
blow,’ 

‘Heaven grant’—the tribute to religion having 
been duly paid, they became natural again— 
‘Heaven grant that we find the truth about 
these jewels. The story cannot be true.’ 

‘Yet how has he lived for seventy years in 
idleness 

‘I know not; nor can I so much as sur- 
mise.’ 

‘Consider, cousin. He lays out from eight 
shillings to ten or even twelve shillings every 
evening at the tavern. And there are his 
meals, and his rent besides. Say that he spends 
twelve shillings a day, or eighty-four shillings a 
week, which is two hundred and eighteen pounds 
eight shillings a year. In seventy years this 
makes the prodigious sum of fifteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-eight pounds. Where 
did he get all that money? Cousin, he has 


His nephews looked 
It was the first time they 
There was a 
table and an arm-chair, a high arm-chair in 
which one could sit protected from the draughts 
by the fireside; there was a tobacco-box with 
two or three churchwarden pipes ; there was a 
cupboard with plates; a kettle was on one 
a of the hob, and a pot on the other. 
no further furniture in the room. 
But the door and the window-shutters were 
thick and massive. And on the wall were hung 
a cutlass and a brace of pistols. 

‘Wait here a bit,” said the old man. He 
took the candle and carried it into the other 
room, leaving them in the dark. After a few 
minutes he returned bearing a small canvas 
sack. 


There was 


TO-DAY IN JOHANNESBURG. 


Tue Transvaal and its wonderful cosmopolitan 
centre Johannesburg are just now of greater in- 
terest than ever. Emigration there from all 
enterprising civilised nations, especially of course 
from our own, is still on the increase. Let us 
see what the country with its capital is like 
—its people, life, commerce, and advantages for 
settlers. The question of its wretched political 
present and probable political future — will, 
of course, be always before us till settled ; for 
that a great future is in store for it, and that 
the present way in which it is governed can 
only last for a short time longer, is plain to 
any one who has the merest passing acquaint- 
ance with the country. 

First to get there. The railway journey from 
Capetown to Johannesburg of about three days 
is through a seemingly endless, sandy country, 
with range succeeding range of distant moun- 
tains, all alike, and strikes a greater sense of 
vastness and desolation than an expanse of naked 
ocean itself. First and second class have sleep- 
ing accommodation, the third being kept for 
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TO-DAY IN JOHANNESBURG. 


blacks and the lowest class Dutch. Well, we 
yeach Johannesburg, which has not even yet, with 
all its wealth, a covered-in railway station ; 
whilst by way of contrast in the progress of 
the place, just across the road is a huge club, | 
with tennis, cricket, football, and cycling | 
grounds, gymnasium, military band, halls for | 
dancing, operas, and oratorios, &c., which will | 
bear comparison with any you please, Its | 
members are millionaires and clerks, lodgers 
and their lodging-house keepers, all equal there ; 
for we have left behind caste, cliques, and | 
cathedral cities, and are cosmopolitan, or, in a | 
word, colonial. An institution like this gives | 
us the state of society there in a nut-shell, for, | 
as wages are very high, any one in anything like | 
lucrative employment can belong to it; and the | 


grades in society are determined by money, and | 
money only. 

Johannesburg, the London of South Africa, | 
which was nine years ago barren veldt, eight | 


guilty alike, to the court-house, and 


| 


recklessly driven by Malays in the inseparable 
red fez, and these with the fast-trotting mule or 
horse wagons show the pace at which business 
or pleasure is followed, As a contrast comes 
the lumbering ox-wagon with ten or twelve 
span of oxen, a little Kaffir boy dragging and 
directing the leading couple by a thong round 
the horns, and the unamiable Dutch farmer 
revolving around, swearing, and using his fifteen- 
foot whip to keep the concern in motion at all. 
Then passes a body of some two hundred 
prisoners, Kaffirs, and a few whites leading, 
marched in fours by some dozen white-helmeted 
police and four or five mounted men, all 
paraded through the main streets, innocent and 
man 

escaping en route as occasion offers, Well- 
dressed English men of business, and professional 
men, women in handsome and dainty costumes, 
hustle Jews of all degrees of wealth ; carelessly 
dressed miners, and chaps in rags come in from 
prospecting or up-country, with the Dutchman 
everywhere in his greasy soft felt and blue 
tattered puggaree, Chinese shopkeepers, Italians, 


years ago a miners’ camp, is now the centre of | Poles, Germans ; whilst outside in the roadways 


some one hundred thousand 


can be obtained. It is situated directly on top 


inhabitants, andl" flows a continuous stream of Kaflirs in hats 
increasing about as fast as bricks and mortar 


and cast-off clothing of every sort imagination 


‘can picture, who are not allowed by law to 


| 


of the gold, and on looking down from the walk upon the pavement. 


high ground above, it looks to an English eye 
like a huge, long-drawn-out mass of tin sheds, 
with its painted iron mine-chimneys running 
in a straight line all along the quartz gold-reef 
as far as you can see in either direction. The 
largest or main reef runs for thirty miles unin- 
terruptedly, gold-bearing and honeycombed with 
mines throughout. This, even were it alone, could 
speak for the stability and continued prosperity 
of the Transvaal gold-trade. On a mail-steamer 
arriving only a few days ago from the Cape 
was said to be between £300,000 and £400,000 
worth of gold, and the newspapers show that 
usually about £100,000 worth is consigned by 
each mail-boat. 

As we enter the town we find fine and well- 
planned streets, crossed at places with deep 
gutters—gullies rather—to carry off the water, 


“which is often in the heavy summer rains 


deeper than your knees. Crossing these at fast 
trot, the driver never drawing rein, the novice 
is shot about, in his white-covered two-wheeled 
cab with its large springs, like a pea in a 
bladder, Indeed, one marvels at the daintily 
dressed habitué of the place being swung 
through similarly, quite unconcerned, and with- 
out rumpling a frill. We pass fine public 
buildings, very high houses and shops—some- 


Long before daylight the square is full of 
ox-wagons, some from distances occupying days 
to traverse; and the buyers of forage, oats, 
corn, mealie-meal, firewood, poultry, eggs, «e., 
are busy as soon as they can see. 


Here the 
_middle-man makes a good profit, often riding far 
-out on the roads to get at the illiterate Duteh 
farmer before the latter reaches the market. 
Here is an amusing instance of a_ bargain 
recently overheard on the square. An English 
trader purchased a wagon-load of stuff from a 
Boer, and by means of a few figures and 
“calculations easily tossed off, and with many 
_ flourishes, makes out that the amount he has 
,to pay the Dutchman is about half of what 
it ought to be, if correctly reckoned up at 
the price agreed. ‘Oom Paul’ cannot reckon 
much, but has a Ready Reckoner, and points 
to and wants the larger amount. ‘What’s 
that?” says the other. ‘Let’s look at it.” Then, 
‘Why, that’s last year’s Ready Reckoner! Look 
here, man, it’s marked 1894. It’s no good 
now. ‘Allamachta!’ says the Boer, ‘I did not 
| hotice that ;’? and plods off home, wagon and 
, all, content with the lesser sum. 

| No expense is spared in high living. A 
special fruit-train is run daily from Natal, and 
| fish is brought enormous distances. All South 


African fish, however, are either tasteless, or of a 


what jerry-built, it is true, and goodness help | milk-and-water or insipid flavour. The vegetable 
them in the event of a large street-fire—but , market opens each morning at dawn; at eight 
now being added to, or replaced by larger and the lots are all sold by auction, and Malays pile 
more solid buildings. Indeed, bricks cannot be | up their carts and pannier-baskets to sell their 
made fast enough for the demand, both there | stuff from house to house before the mid-day 
and in some of the outlying Transvaal towns heat. In England meat is dear, and bread and 
where the ‘gold boom’ is on. There are lofty | vegetables cheap; in the Transvaal bread and 
and handsome shops, with most costly contents, | vegetables are dear (a small roll, not large 
which can vie with London or Paris. enough to be dignified with the name of loaf, 

Let us watch from the high-raised stoep out- | costing sixpence), and meat is cheap. Now let 
side the Post-office, looking down over the huge|us see what advantages the country has to 
market-square, What strikes us first are the! offer to intending emigrants. To young fellows 
two-wheeled two-horsed cabs with white hoods, ! going out with a few hundreds to try their 
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or speculating until you know your country. 
not London business morality ; 


themselves that honesty is not expected there. 
For those who go to earn their livelilood, or to 
make money, I would say, do not go out with- 
out a fixed trade or handicraft, or money to 
start upon, or a good introduction to some 
friend already there. But remember that the 
Transvaal is a veritable Paradise for the work- 
ing-man who knows his business. All the 
heavy part of the labour is put out: the 
Kaffirs do it, directed by him in a few Kaffir 
words, and generally many English expletives. 
Wages are paid monthly. Miners make their 
twenty-five or thirty pounds a month, if first-rate, 
and the blacks drill their holes for blasting where 
and as they order them. Carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons can get about the same; and whenever 
a billet is lost or cannot be obtained, a short 
tramp along the mines generally brings success. 
Vacancies are constantly occurring, for miners, 
especially when full of money, are inclined to 
‘go on the burst, and their places are ruthlessly 
filled up (on Monday mornings is the best 
time to apply) by new-comers, in order to 
keep the work going at fever-heat, and the 
output up to the mark. When in cash, these 
miners often spend six or eight pounds at a 
sitting, and twenty or thirty pounds in a day 
or two. A freemasonry exists amongst them, 
and when one gets into trouble with the 
authorities, half a dozen turn up to bail him 
out, or to pay the iniqnitously heavy fine 
imposed by the cunning Dutch officials, who 
know they will be paid, as the alternative time 
is too valuable to the delinquent. The miners, 
except when close to Johannesburg or a town, 
live in white men’s quarters built of wood and 
corrugated iron; and the mines succeed one 
another some few miles apart along the open 
veldt or plain, without a tree to break its 
barrenness, so the surroundings are grim and 
uninyviting enough. Many miners have horses, 
many bicycles, the latter just the thing for the 
long, dry, sandy roads. They feed at a common 
hoarding-house for five or six pounds a month, and 
sleep two, often four or more, in a small room. 
No class ever cared less for personal comforts. 
They pay highly, as money comes in so easily, 
and without grumbling. Their relaxation, as 
is natural in places so monotonous and un- 
lovely, is dissipation, and so a steady man can 
save a small fortune in an incredibly short 
space of time. Most of those inclined to save 
have their banking accounts, and very large 
sums of money are sent monthly to wives and 
families at home. 

Ten shillings for shoeing a horse should 
tempt a blacksmith. Go out, by all means, any 
one who has a trade and good health, and you 
have what is, in serious language, the best 
chance in the world of making money there. 
The utterly free life of South Africa has such 
a charm also, that, as all the colonists tell 
you, if once you put on the veldt schoons 
(untanned leather shoes) and drink ‘Cape 


luck, the old Australian’s advice, I think, holds 
good for Africa—namely, to put your money 
into safety for a year, and not go into business 


Johannesburg business morality is certainly 
and leading 
business men at the former place will tell you 


Smoke’ (local attempt at brandy), you will 
never leave the country; and it has a fascina- 
tion which is believed invariably to attract 
back to it all who have been there. 


AFTER THE FACT.* 
By E. W. Hornunc. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir is my good fortune to cherish a remarkably 
vivid recollection of the town of Geelong, 
Others may have found the place quiet or even 
colourless enough to justify an echo of the 
cheap local sneer at its expense; to me, those 
sloping parallels of low houses have still a 
common terminus in the bluest of all Australian 
waters; and I people the streets, whose very 
names I have forgotten, with faces of extra- 
ordinary kindness, imperishable while memory 
iholds her seat. So it is probable I should 
think no less affectionately of Geelong, even 
had I voted it in my time the dull town that 
I have heard it styled; but dull it certainly 
was not during the first few days of my visit, 
whatever may have been the case before or 
since. The period was, in fact, an epoch ; and 
I may say at once that the epoch was none of 
my making. My connection with the singular 
events of that week was a pure accident, the 
‘result of one of those chance meetings which 
are the veriest commonplace of outlandish 
travel. It was a Monday afternoon when I 
arrived by the boat, to find the streets crowded 
‘and the populace greatly excited by a sudden 
run on one of the banks. On the Wednesday, 
‘another bank, which had notoriously received 
‘much of the money withdrawn from the 
‘Barwon Banking Company, Limited, was in its 
turn the victim of a still uglier fate: the 
| Geelong branch of the Inter-colonial was entered 
in broad daylight by a man masked and armed 
‘to the beard, who stayed some ten minutes, 
‘and then walked into thin air with no less a 
sum than nineteen thousand and odd pounds 
in notes and gold, 

was playing lawn-tennis with my then 
new friends when we heard the news; and it: 
my our game. The bank manager’s wife, 
a friend of my friends, arrived herself upon 
the scene, incoherent with horror, and accom- 
anied by her daughter. And I heard at first- 
i1and a few broken, hysterical words from the 
white lips of an elderly lady, and noted the 
tearless trouble in the wide blue eyes of the 
girl, before it struck me to retire. The family 
had been at luncheon in the private part of the 
bank, and knew nothing of the affair until 
the junior clerk broke in upon them like a 
lunatic at large. He, too, had gone out for his 
lunch, and returned to find teller and cashier 
alike insensible, and the safe rifled. That was 
all I stayed to gather, save that the unhappy 
lady was agitated by a side issue far worse to 
her than the bank’s loss. There had been no 
bloodshed. The revolver kept beneath the 
counter had been used, but used in vain. It 
was not loaded. Her husband would be blamed, 


* Copyright in America, 1896, by E. W. Hornung. 
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and was declared by some to be a second Ned 


years before that night. 
although the dark eyes were sunken and devil- 


maturely lined, I could have sworn to Deedes 


AFTER THE FACT. 7 


nay, discharged to a certainty in his old age. 
And I, too, walked down the street with the 
picture of an elderly couple brought to ruin, 
and a blue-eyed girl gone for a _ governess, 
appealing more to me than the immediately 
dramatic side of the incident. 

I found my way to the Inter-colonial Bank ; 
there was no need to ask it. A crowd clam- 
oured at the doors, but these were shut for the 
day. And I learned no more than I alread 
knew, save that the robber wore a black beard, 


Kelly from the Strathbogie Ranges. Nor did 
I acquire more real information the rest of 
that day ; nor hope for any when late at night 
I thought I recognised an old schoolfellow in 
the street. 

‘Deedes major!’ I cried, without pausing to 
make certain; but I was certain enough when 
my man turned and favoured me with the 
stare of studied insolence which had made our 
house-master’s life a burden to him some ten 
Among a thousand, 


may-care, the full lips hidden by a moustache 
with gray hairs in it, and the pale face pre- 


major then. 

‘Don’t know you from Adam,’ said he. 
do you want ? 

‘We were at school together, said I. ‘I was 
your fag when you were in the eleven ; I oiled 
your bat when you made your century against 
the Free Foresters; I’m proud to meet you 
again !’ 

‘Do tell me your name,’ he said wearily ; 
and at that moment I recollected (what had 
quite escapel my memory) his ultimate expul- 
sion; and I stood confounded by my maladroit- 
ness. 

‘Bower,’ said I, abashed. 

‘The Beetle !’ cried Deedes, not unkindly ; a 
moment later he was shaking my hand and 
smiling on my confusion. ‘Hang school !’ said 
he. ‘Where are you staying ?’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘I’m supposed to be staying 
with some people I brought a letter of intro- 
duction to; but they hadn’t a room for me, 
and insisted on getting me one outside; so 
that’s where I am,’ 

‘What’s their name?’ said Deedes; and, 
when I told him, he nodded, but made no 
further comment, beyond asking whether I 
would take him round to my room for a chat. 
The proposal delighted me; indeed it caused 
me a positive thrill, which I can only attribute 
to an insensible return of the small boy’s 

roper attitude towards a distinguished senior. 

Ve were twenty-eight and twenty-four now, 
instead of eighteen and fourteen; but, as we 
walked, only one of us was a man, and I was 
once more his fag. I was proud when he 
accepted a cigarette from my case, prouder yet 
when he took my arm. The feeling stuck to 
me until we reached my room, when it suddenly 
collapsed. He had asked me what I was doing. 
I had told him of my illness and my voyage, 
and had countered with his own question. He 
laughed contemptuously, sitting on the edge of 
my bed 


‘What 


‘Not the Inter-colonial ? I cried. 

‘That’s it, he answered, nodding. 

‘Then you were there to-day. This is lick ; 
I’ve been so awfully keen to know exactly 
what happened !’ 

‘I was not there,’ replied Deedes, ‘I was 
having my lunch. I can only tell you what I 
saw when I got back. There was our cashier 
sprawled across the counter, and the teller in a 
heap behind it—both knocked on the head. 
And. there was the empty safe, wide open, 
with the sun shining into it like a bull’s-eye 
lantern! No; I only wish I had been there: 
it’s such a chance as I shall never get again.’ 
‘You’d have shown fight? said I, gazing at 
his long athletic limbs, and appreciating the 
force of his wish as I perceived in what thread- 
bare rags they were imprisoned. ‘Yes, you’d 
have stood up to the chap, I know; I can see 
you doing it!’ 

‘There would have been nothing wonderful 
in that’ was the odd reply. ‘I should have 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose.’ 

‘Not your life? 

‘That’s less than nothing.’ \ 

‘Nonsense, Deedes,’ said 1, although or because 
I could see that it was not. ‘You don’t mean 
a word of it!’ 

‘I do—every word; but that’s neither here 
nor there,’ he answered. ‘Give me another 
cigarette, Beetle; you were asking about the 
robbery, and, if you don’t mind, we’ll confine 
ourselves to that. I’m afraid old TAnson will 
get the sack ; he’s the manager, and responsible 
for the bank revolver being loaded. He swears 
it was; we all thought it was; but nobody 
had looked at it for weeks, and you see it 
wasn’t. Yes, that’s a rule in all banks in this 
country, where sticking them up is a public 
industry. The yarn about Ned Kelly’s son? 
Well, there may be something in it. I’ve 
heard there is such a fellow, and a chip of the 
old block, too. But, if you ask me, we must 
look a little nearer home for the man who 
stuck up our bank this afternoon.’ 

‘Nearer home!’ said I. ‘Then you think it 
was somebody who knew about the run upon 
the Barwon Banking Company, and the pay- 
ments into the Inter-colonial ?’ 

‘Obviously ; somebody who knew all about it, 
and perhaps paid in a big lump himself. That 
would be a gorgeous blind!’ cried Deedes, 
greatly taken with his idea, ‘Beetle, old chap, 
I wish I’d thought of it myself—only it 
would have meant boning the capital to begin 
with! I strongly suspect some of these respect- 
able Geelongese and Barwonners of being at the 
bottom of the whole thing, though ; they’re so 
respectable, Beetle, there’s bound to be villains 
among ’em! By Jove!’ he added, getting to his 
feet with a sinister light in his handsome, dis- 
sipated countenance, ‘I’ll go for the reward 
when they put it up! Four figures it can’t 
fall short of ; that would be better than junior 
clerking for eighty pounds a year!’ And: he 
walked up and down my room laughing softly 
to himself. 

‘Ill join you, cried I. ‘1’ll go in for love, 
or — and glory, and you shall pocket the 
£3. 


‘Clerk in a bank !’ said he. 


‘That be hanged !’ said he, stopping in front 
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of me with a very penetrating scrutiny. ‘But | to my room. I did not wish my _ hospitable 
look here, Beetle, you used to be a well-plucked friends to know that I had used lodgings, 
— . * school ; will you join me in some- ‘go at my a as their guest, as though 
ing else ? ad engage lem On my own account. 
‘In what?’ said I. After all, ‘I was a guest, not a lodger; yet | 
‘In villainy, he eried. ‘In rank, unadulter- had behaved as the latter, introducing a man 
ated, wholesale villainy !’ “at midnight, and sitting up in conversation 
‘Deedes, said I, smiling, ‘what the dickens with him until two o’clock in the morning, 
do you mean ?’ | Deedes, moreover, as I suspected from his 
‘Mean? What I say, my dear Beetle—every manner when I mentioned them, was most 
word of it! What’s the use of being honest? | peskebly no friend of my friends; indeed, 
Look at me. Look at my shirt-cuffs, that I’ve I had no clue to his reputation in the town, 
got to trim every morning like my nails; look | and should have been surprised to find it + rer 
at my trousers, as I saw you looking at ’em one. He had been a reckless boy at school ; at 
just now. Those bags at the knees are honesty ; the very least he was a reckless man, Other 
and honesty ’s rapidly wearing them through on traits in him, too, must have developed with 
an office stool. I’m as poor as a rat; that’s his years; he had been expelled, for instance 
honesty, and I’ve had enough of it. ” Think _ for certain gallantries, not criminal in themselves, 
of the fellow who walked off with that twenty | but sufficiently demoralising at a public school ; 
thou. this morning, and then think of me. and, despite his clothes, I could have sworn 
Wouldn’t you like to be in his shoes? No? those dark, uscrupulous eyes, and that sardonic, 
My stars, you don’t know what it is to live, insolent, and yet attractive manner, had done 
’m going urn it up. ve had enough o or there was a fascination in the man, in- 
this. If one can play at that game, two can ; communicable on paper, and - despair as I 
why not three? Come on, Beetle ; make a third, write. He was a_ strong, selfish character, 
and we’ll rob another bank to-morrow !’ one with whom the will and the way were 
‘You’re joking, said I, returning his smile. | synonymous terms; yet there was that in him 
‘Still, if I was going in for that sort of thing, for which it is harder to find a name, which 
Deedes, I don’t know who I’d rather have on attracted while it repelled, which enforced 
my side than you!’ admiration in its own despite, and strangled 
He was grave and eager in an instant. criticism at its birth. At school he had been 
‘Will you go in for it?’ he cried. ‘I’m immensely popular and a bad influence : at once 
joking far less than you think. My life’s a|a bugbear and an idol from the respective points 
sordid failure. I’m sick of it, and ready for a| of view of masters and boys. My own view 
fling. Will you come in?’ was still that of the boy. I could not help it; 
‘No,’ said I, ‘1 wont. nor could I sleep for thinking of our singular 
And we looked each other steadily in the rencontre and interview. I undressed, but 
eyes, until he led me back to laughter with as | shirked my pillow. I smoked my pipe, but it 
much he had lengthened my face a/ did = u 
moment before. window, and as I did so, heard a sound tha 
‘All right, old Beetle, said he. ‘I won't | interested, and another that thrilled me. The 
chaff any more—not that it was all chaff by first was a whistle blowing in the distance; 
any means, I sometimes feel like that, and so the second, an answering whistle, which made 
would you in my place. Bunked from school! me jump, for it came from beneath the very 
In disgrace at home! Sent out here to be Fa window at which I stood. 
rid of—thrown away like a broken cup! The I leaned out. A white helmet and a pair 
things I’ve done for a living during these ten of white legs flashed under a lamp and were 
years—this is the most respectable, I can tell gone. My window was no impossible height 
that. And it’s the respectability drives me stay to 
mad ! ure it. ith the whistles still in my ears 
His bitter voice, the lines upon his face, his lowered myself from the sill, dropped into a 
gray hairs at twenty-eight (they were not con- flower-bed, and gave chase to the helmet and 
fined to his moustache), all appealed to me with the legs, myself barefooted and in pyjamas. 
equal and irresistible force; my hand went out; I saw my ae vanish round a corner. 
to him, and with it my heart. I was after him like a deer, and even as I 
‘Tam so sorry, Deedes,’ said I nervously. ran the position amused me. Chasing the 
‘If a fiver or two—yes, you must let me! police! He could not hear my naked feet; I 
For the sake of the old school !’ gained on him splendidly, and had my hand 
He shook his head, and the blood rushed to' on his shoulder before he knew me to exist. 
mine. I offered him a handsome apology, but His face, as he stopped and turned it, feeling 
he cut me short. for his pistol, I shall remember all my life. Ys 
‘That’s all right, Beetle. It was well meant, ‘All right’ I cried. ‘I’m not the man 
and you’re a good chap. We’ll foregather to- you’re after. Hurry up! I’m coming along to 
morrow, if this wretched business leaves us a see the fun’ ; 
spare moment in the bank; meanwhile, good-| He swore in my teeth and rushed on. I 
night—and thanks !’ ‘ ; stuck to him like a leech; he tried with vague 
And he crept down the stairs at my request ;| threats to shake me off, but it was not to be 
for I was not in the position of an ordinary done. All this time the first whistle was blow- 
lodger ; and having followed and closed the door, ing through the night; we had reached the 
noiselessly behind him, I returned as stealthily | outskirts of the town, and were nearing the 
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sound ; when suddenly, on turning a corner, we 
came upon another drill-trousered, pith-helmeted 
rentleman in the gateway of an empty house. 

‘That’s about enough of us,’ said he, pocket- 
ing his whistle. ‘I’ve got a man already on 
the lawn at the back. The house is empty, 
and he’s in it like a rat in a trap. But who’s 
this you’ve brought along with you, mate ? 

‘A volunteer, said I, ‘Come, you won't 
refuse to let me lend a hand if I get the 
chance?) Who is it you’re after? 

‘You'll get your brains blown out,’ replied 
the constable who had given the alarm, and on 
whose sleeves I saw a sergeant’s stripes. ‘You'd 
best go home, though I won’t say but what 
we want all the men we can get. The town’s 
asleep—as usual, Can you face powder? 

‘I'll see,” said I, laughing, for I scarcely 
suspected he was in earnest. ‘Who is it you 
are after? Somebody very dangerous ?” 


‘The Inter-colonial bank-robber, replied 


sergeant grimly. ‘What do you say now? 

I said nothing at all. I know not what I 
had expected ; but it was not this; and for the 
moment my own density concerned me as much 
as my fears, 

‘Oh, that’s all right, said the sergeant, with 
an intolerable sneer, ‘You cut away and send 
along a grown man when you see one!’ 

My reply need not be recorded; suffice it 
that a moment later one of the men, who both 
carried firearms, had handed me his truncheon ; 
and I was on my way to join the third con- 
stable on the lawn behind the house, while 
those two effected an entrance in front. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 
By R. A. Lunpre, M.D. 
THE very name of left-handed carries with it a 


suggestion of disparagement—may one not say, 


almost of contempt? And it is so not in our 
own speech only, but in tongues in all quarters 
of the world, among peoples of all degrees of 
civilisation and savagery. It is no mere 
accident of our own language that the same 
word serves both as the opposite of left and as 


bowler ; and how odd he appears at the wrong, 
that is, the unusual, side of the wicket. Nay, 
just look at the reflection in a mirror (which 
of course makes right appear left and left 
right) of a right-handed person using pen, 
needle, or knife, or doing any action habitually 
performed by the right hand. How peculiar 
it appears! Can we not sympathise with the 
popular view, crystallised in language, which 
takes the left hand as the type of awkwardness, 
perversity, even of insincerity and bad faith? 
Let a right-handed person be obliged by an 
accident to use his left hand for a time for all 
purposes, and he will be inclined the more to 
think that the left hand is well called sinister, 
so slow and helpless will he find it in doing 
his bidding, so unreliable and deceptive. Yet 
it is but a superficial view, very unjust, even 
in the purely physical aspect, to those who are 
really left-handed. 

In all communities left-handed individuals 
seem to occur, in somewhat varying proportions. 
Among ourselves, about one in fifty is said to 
be left-handed. There is no doubt, from fre- 
quent experience, that the peculiarity is heredi- 
tary ; so that we could not be much surprised 
if a race were met with in which left-handed- 
ness was the rule and not the exception. Yet 
the reversal of so general a law as that of 
prevalent right-handedness would need to be 
established by very conclusive evidence; and, 
though statements have been made as to a 
preponderance of left-handed individuals in 
various parts of the world, none of them are 
supported by such careful and prolonged obser- 
vation of facts as would be necessary for their 
unhesitating acceptance. 


One of the prevailing ideas about right- 
| handedness is that it is merely a matter of 
training, and that left-handed individuals have 
; become so either from want of care on the 
part of nurses and parents, or from imitation 
of some older person. In many children, the 


the opposite of wrong. A similar association of preference for one hand is shown from a very 
the left hand with inferiority, not merely early age, before the child has learned to 
physical awkwardness, but ill-luck, stupidity, handle anything but the very simplest toys, 
and even moral delinquency, is found in many ‘and therefore before training can have caused 
languages. Two of those from which ours has a preference at all. More than this, the experi- 
formed its vocabulary have supplied us in this ence of left-handed persons is on record in 
way with uncomplimentary epithets which have whom the peculiarity has been early noticed 
in our common use of them quite lost their and combated, but without the slightest effect. 
original meaning; we use the French gauche In the case of one child, both whose parents 
to describe ungainly actions or clumsy speeches, were left-handed, we are told: ‘His mother, 
but without the strong insinuation of moral accordingly, watched his early manifestations 
obliquity which we have attached to the Latin of the same tendency, and employed every 
sinister. ‘available means to counteract it. His left hand 

Among a generally right-handed race, it is | was bound up or tied behind him; and this 
not difficult to see the reason of this. Any one was persevered in until it was feared that the 
who has watched a cricket-match in which a left arm had been permanently injured. Yet 
left-handed batsman was taking part, knows all proved vain, The boy resumed the use of the 
what trouble he causes to his opponents; how | left hand as soon as the restraint was removed. 
the fielders have to change either their positions| It must not be supposed that all persons, 
or their functions every time he faces the; whether right or left handed, have so strong 


| 
| | 
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an instinctive preference for one hand as this, 
There are many degrees and shades of right 
and left handedness in adult life. A large 
number of persons seem to have had no strong 
natural bias either way, and accordingly fall 
in with the prevailing usage in all, or nearly 
all respects, and these seem to become right- 
handed by training and imitation. In some of 
them, a trace remains of their original indiffer- 
ence in the shape of a preference for the left 
hand in some actions: it is not uncommon to 
meet with people right-handed in all other 
respects, who yet use two-handed implements, 
such as an axe or a cricket-bat, with the left- 
hand next the ‘business end,’ after the manner 
usual with the left-handed. There is no doubt 
that among those who have a strong instinctive 
preference for one hand, the right-handed are 
in a large majority. The proportion they bear 
to those right-handed by training only is, and 
will probably remain, quite uncertain. 

The lower limbs are much less closely con- 
trolled by the will than the upper; in walking 


and running, which are by far their most | 


frequent and important uses, their movements 
are to a very large extent instinctive and 
automatic, and are, moreover, much more sym- 
metrical than the movements of the upper 
limbs. Nevertheless, one foot is generally used 
in preference to the other in such movements 
as digging (hence sometimes called the spade 
foot), in hopping, in making a leap, &. But 
there is a much less uniform preference for one 
side than in the case of the hand; and it by 
no means follows that a man is either right or 
left footed because he is right-handed. 

Where there is a choice of two directions of 
growth or movement in plants or animals, 
without apparent advantage either way, a pre- 
ference is almost always shown for one over 
the other, with occasional exceptions which 
rove that the rule is not a necessary one. 
ven among the heavenly bodies, the move- 
ments of the planets and their moons follow 
a similar law; all go in the same direction as 
the earth and its moon except the moons of 
Uranus, which revolve round their primary 
the opposite way. Each species of spiral shell 
and twining plant has its own favourite direc- 
tion of making its turns, though there are in 
each occasional exceptions. It seems but an- 
other instance of a similar law that man should 
use one hand rather than the other as the 
chosen instrument of his will. Why that hand 
should be the right is a question that has 
been much discussed, and on which many 
different theories have been advanced. 

It is well known that, though our external 
configuration is so nearly symmetrical, the 
arrangement of the internal organs is very 
different. The heart lies obliquely in the 
chest, and more to the left side than the right ; 
the liver, by far the heaviest of the internal 
organs, is on the right side; the two lungs 
are differently shaped ; and, moreover, the blood- 
vessels supplying the two sides, especially in 


the upper regions of the body, are differently | 


disposed. It is natural that these irregularities 
of arrangement should have been thought, in 
some way or other, to supply the explana- 
tion. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in form- 
ing theories which connect the use of the right 
hand with the disposition of the viscera, and 
the consequent situation of the centre of gravity 
a little to the right of the centre of the body. 
But there is a very simple method of putting 
not merely the theories, but the fact to the 
proof. Individuals are occasionally met with 
in whom there is transposition of the viscera— 
that is, in whom the heart inclines to the 
right side, ‘and the liver lies on the left; in 
fact, the internal organs are placed as_ they 
would be in the reflection of an ordinary 
person in a mirror. If the unsymmetrical dis- 
position of the internal organs is the cause of 
right-handedness in most people, all such indi- 
viduals ought to be left-handed, Occasionally 
they have been found to be so; but by no 
means generally: the co-existence of the con- 
ditions seems to be merely a coincidence. 

Similarly with regard to the arrangement of 


the blood-vessels supplying the brain and the 
upper limbs, it is not found that reversal of 
the usual arrangement is associated with left- 


‘handedness, as must be the case were the un- 


symmetrical arrangement the cause of right- 
handedness. 

There is, however, one extremely curious and 
interesting instance of want of symmetry in’ the 
bodily functions, which is not merely analogous 
to right-handedness, but closely linked with it. 
The nervous machinery normally connected with 
speech is situated on one side of the brain only. 
So intimate is the relation of this subject to 
right-handedness that we must consider it in 
some detuil. 

It is well known that each side of the brain 


is connected with the movements and sensations , 


mainly on the opposite side of the body; the 
right brain moves the left arm and leg, and vice 
virsd. Now, cases are not infrequent in which, 
with or without ‘a shock,’ or at least some 
degree of obvious loss of muscular power on 
the right side of the body, the faculty of 
recalling and reproducing spoken words is 
totally or almost totally lost. Such loss of 
speech is technically called aphasia. It was 
first shown some thirty-five years ago, by a 
French physician, that this particular symptom 
is associated with damage to a limited and very 
definite part of the brain-substance on the left 
side, which has since been known, in honour of 
its discoverer, as Broca’s convolution. When the 
power of speech has thus been lost, it is 
possible, if the mental faculties are not other- 
wise damaged, to acquire it again, by just such 
a course of training and practice as the child 
passes through in learning to speak at first, 
even where Broca’s convolution has been so 


damaged as to be quite incapable of performing 


its functions. In such a case, the portion of 
the brain on the right side corresponding to 
Broca’s convolution is capable of taking up its 
work; but only by being educated to do s0, 
just as the damaged portion of the brain had 
been originally. If after this the power of 


speech is lost again, by damage to the right 
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side similar to that which had impaired the 
left, there is no hope of its being restored a 
second time. 

It is thus clear that there are two organs or 
portions of the brain capable of controlling 
speech ; and that under circumstances 
only one of them is trained to do so, the other 
lying fallow. All the education is given to one 
favoured side, and all the work is done by it; 
but the neglected one, if called by necessity to 
undertake the work, can be trained to do it, 
and to do it, apparently, as satisfactorily as the 
other. 

There are other parts of the brain, or centres, 
similarly devoted to other functions connected 
with language ; one related to the interpretation 
of spoken words, which might be called a word- 
hearing centre; one to the interpretation of 
the written symbols which represent words, or 
reading-centre ; and one to the production of 
these written yen or writing centre. The 
functions of all these centres are very closely 
connected and interdependent; and cases are 
not common in which any one of them is 
affected alone. Even Broca’s convolution is but 
rarely damaged without injury to other parts; 
the other speech-centres still more rarely. Yet 
there is sufficient evidence to show that they 
exist, each in a definite position in the brain, 
and that all are situated on the same side of 
the brain in each individual. 

Here, then, is a singularly complete analogy 
to the preferential use of the right hand: 
there are two sets of organs, either of which 
may be used for speech, one on each side of 
the brain, but only those upon one side are 
trained ; only they have the education carried 
out which makes them effective. Yet if the 
educated centres are so damaged as to lose 
their functions, the others can be trained to 
take their place. So we have two hands, either 
of which may be trained for the performance 
of delicate movements ; yet in most of us only 
one of them has been so trained; the other 
remains comparatively awkward and inactive, 
unless accident compels it to try to take the 
place of the educated hand. 

A striking analogy ; but it is more than an 
analogy. We have said that the active speech- 
centre is that on the left side; and this is the 
case in the great majority of individuals. But 
occasionally it is found that the right, and not 
the left side of the brain has been educated as 
regards speech. When this is the case, it is 
always found that the individual has been left- 
handed. Whatever then is the cause of right- 
handedness, it is closely associated with left- 
brainedness, if we may use the expression, not 
only for the comparatively coarse movements 
of the hand, but for the fine adjustments of 
windpipe, tongue, lips, &c, which produce 
articulate speech, and the far finer machinery 
within the brain itself which registers our 
stores of words. 

If then, as we have tried to show, right- 
handedness is in many cases not merely the 
result of training; is not caused by the unsym- 
metrical arrangement of the organs or blood- 
vessels in the trunk; but is closely associated 
with the assumption of important functions by 
that side of the brain connected with the right 


| 
| 


hand, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
preference for the right hand is due to a 
superiority of the left half of the brain over 
the right. Several observers state that, on care- 
ful weighing of the two halves of the brain, 
the left is found in a considerable majority of 
eases a little heavier than the right. This 
might, of course, be an effect rather than a 
cause of the greater use of the left brain; and 
some who have investigated the point have not 
found such a general excess of weight on the 
left side. It has also been asserted by some 
authorities and denied by others that the left 
brain develops a little earlier than the right 
in the majority of cases. Meantime, these points 
must be regarded as not definitely settled. But 
there seems sufficient reason to seek for the 
cause of the preference of one hand rather in 
the part of the brain which regulates its move- 
ments than in the hand itself, or any other of 
the organs of the body. 

In persons who grow up left-handed, we 
have seen that there is good reason to believe 
that the left-handedness, and therefore the 
right-brainedness, is antecedent to any training. 
It is no doubt the same with the left-brained- 
ness of strongly right-handed people. There 
are many besides these who have no strong 
natural bias either way; how is it that they 
become left-brained? That they are so as 
regards speech in adult life there is no reason 
to doubt. As has been stated, it is only in 
those who have been decidedly left-handed that 
right-brain damage leads to loss of speech. 
The only reasonable explanation of the facts 
seems to be that those who have no strong 
tendency to prevalence of either side become 
left-brained because they are trained to become 
right-handed. If this is the case, the preference 
for the right hand has an unexpected and far- 
reaching influence upon the training of the 
brain-centres. 

It would be interesting in this connection to 
know at what precise age the preference for 
one hand asserts itself. But few accurate ob- 
servations seem to have been made upon this 
point. In one case, however, it is recorded that 
a distinct preference for the right hand became 
noticeable as early as the seventh month: a 
long time, as time must be reckoned in an 
infant’s life, before the development of intelli- 
gent speech. So far as this goes, it confirms 
the view expressed above. 

Very many of those who are strongly left- 
handed have found their peculiarity a very 
decided advantage to them in life. Of course 
they are at a disadvantage in trying to use 
implements which are constructed for right- 
handed use, such, for instance, as scythes and 
golf-clubs, and require to have special ones 
made for their own use to allow them to com- 

te on equal terms with the majority. But 
y learning to write, and to perform other deli- 
cate movements with the right hand, they 
acquire, without impairing the natural aptitude 
of the left, much more dexterity with the 
right than the right-handed ever attain to with 
their left hand, and thus in many cases reach 
a degree of ambidexterity which renders them, 
instead of ‘gauche,’ peculiarly clever and skilful 
in their manipulations. It is among those 
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originally left-handed that men would be found ' the Teutonic languages, and storing the Romance 


like David’s companions, who ‘could use both | languages on the right side. 
the right hand and the left in slinging stones has his left speech-centres damaged, he will | 


and in shooting arrows from the bow,’ 


If one of them 


still retain some languages in which he can 


When a child displays a decided preference communicate his ideas to others. 


for the use of the left hand, it is, as we have | 
seen, useless to make forcible efforts to suppress 
it. By all means let the right hand be trained 
in writing, in using knife and spoon at table, 
and in as many actions usually right-handed as 
can be easily superintended. But the use of 


THE VILLAGE SHOP. 


I very much fear that the village shop is a 
doomed institution—doomed to death from 


the left on other occasions should not be pre- inanition. The large grocers of the towns how 
vented ; this will only diminish its training ,send their delivery carts along every highway 


and its aptitude without greatly increasing the and byway of the country side. 
| remotest village or hamlet is left unsolicited. 


dexterity of the right. 

There seems to be no good reason why right- | 
handed people should not attain some of the | 
ambidexterity which is usually the privilege | 
only of the left-handed. A little trouble ex- 
pended in practising with the left hand, as well 


as the right, throwing, drawing, and other Stow 


Not the 


The country girls will no longer regulate their 
requirements by the small and unfashionable 
stock of ribbons and finery which the village 
shopkeeper can afford to display. With the 
th of ideas and information comes neces- 


common movements requiring skill, would be | sarily a leaving behind and forsaking of the 
rewarded by a much increased usefulness of | old things which satisfied the needs of a_ less 


that generally neglected member. 
a natural preference for the right hand, it is 
probable that no amount of practice would 
make the left equally expert in actions that 
have once been well acquired by the right. 
But the experience of the left-handed seems to 
show that it is well worth while for the right- 
handed to give more attention to their despised 
left hands than they usually do. 

Nay, more; if we are right in believing that 
right-handedness in some cases precedes and 
determines the use of the left brain for the 
interpretation and reproduction of speech, both 
spoken and written, may not a greater use of 
the left hand lead to a better development of 
the right brain? Certainly, as one writer says in 
discussing this point, ‘there is no proof that a 
man becomes any wiser by being able to use 
both hands alike.” But it is quite conceivable 
that an education of the two hands in different 
directions might enable the brain to do more 
work, or to do it more easily. 

Let us consider for a moment those speech- 
relations of the brain which we know to be 
unilateral. The early use of the right hand 
has, we believe, led to our storing in our left 
brains all the memories of our mother-tongue ; 
and the other languages we acquire are registered 
on the same side. But we have seen that the 
other side can be educated, even in adult life, 
when the need arises, to acquire these speech- 
functions. Would it not be a distinct advantage 
if the unused side could be made to discharge 
this office in acquiring a foreign tongue? It 
seems to the writer that it might be worth 
while to try whether this could not be done. 
Let the left hand be used for all actions 
habitually performed by the right while learn- 
ing French, say: let the book be held, the 

ages turned, the words written with the left 
me and let the right be allowed to be as 
nearly as possible inactive. It is at least pos- 
sible that such a method, carefully carried out, 
would lead to the acquisition of the language 
by the unused right brain-centres ; and if this 
were so, the capacity of the brain for languages 
would be doubled. We may imagine some 
future generation keeping their left brains for 


If there is exacting generation. 


We are making great 
strides year by year; sweeping away prejudice 
and ignorance, and marching forward—or so 
we think—towards an era of general happiness 
and perfection. But for all that, some of us 
pause now and again and remember with ‘a 
feeling of sadness and longing’ many of the 
old picturesque details of life, country life 
especially, which belonged to the old order, 
‘Leisure is gone !’ sorrowfully exclaims George 
Eliot, in Adam Bede; and we, forty years later, 
have too much cause to echo her sigh. Leisure, 
the old, easy-going leisure of country life, is 
indeed gone from most places; and where it 
still lingers, its life is ebbing fast. It is a 
very, very little island, this England of ours, 
and the powerful, far-reaching machinery of 
the school board has left few corners untampered 
with, 

The country shops that are still flourishing 
and prosperous are no longer picturesque. They 
are owned by enterprising men of some capital, 
who have put in new shop-fronts with plate- 
glass. They buy their goods direct from 
London and Liverpool and Glasgow, and sell at 
co-operative prices; they keep an assistant and 
take apprentices. In short, they are ‘getting 


But in the more remote country districts, | 
where the roads are perhaps hilly and not | 


over-good, and where the nearest railway 
station is some miles away, the village shop, 
‘old style,” may still be found. It is almost 
invariably presided over by a woman, who is 


well able to satisfy the demands of customers | 


upon her time without much neglect of her 
household duties. 
spinster ; generally her manners and education 
are a little above those of the labourers’ and 
cottage-farmers’ wives. If she is married, her 
husband is seldom a farm-hand, but follows 
one of the more independent occupations of the 
country. He will most likely be the carrier, 
or the tailor; or he may farm some few acres 
for himself. 
which case he probably rents a neighbouring 
‘withy-bed’ 
wheelwright, or the blacksmith. 


Often she is a widow or a | 


He is perhaps a basket-maker, in | 


Or he may be a carpenter or | 
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“The old-fashioned country shop does 


not | probably thinks that, at the 


worst—in the 


ane to include drapery among its stores./event of her death—the stock and furniture 
i 


ns and needles it keeps, and a few reels of 
cotton and threads; but for anything else the 
villagers must go or send into town. The 
shopkeeper is licensed, as the legend above 
the doorway informs us, to sell ‘tea, coffee, 
snuff, and tobacco ;’ and to these she adds the 
most staple articles of a grocer’s stock-in-trade, 
Sweets of course she sells, and such miscellan- 
eous commodities as may be easily and_ pro- 
fitably retailed by the ‘penw’orth. Bottles of 
ink and gum, penholders and slate-pencils, tin- 
tacks and hair-oil; these are her stock. 

Most of her supplies, with the exception of 
the odds and ends of haberdashery, are drawn 
from the large grocers of the neighbouring 
towns. These supply her at prices about mid- 
way between cost and retail, and she adds as 
much extra profit as her customers seem 
inclined to pay; generally her price is about 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. above town 
value—not exorbitant, when one considers the 
cost of the seven or eight miles carriage by 
road, the credit given, and the infinitesimal 
uantities in which her stores are disposed of. 
Por it is rarely that the best of her customers 
give her a monopoly of their patronage. At 
Christmas-time and Easter, and on Fair days, 
a visit will be paid to town, and a large parcel 
brought home from the grocer’s—probably the 
‘Stores,’ or a ‘Present-shop, where teapots, 
glass and china ornaments, and various articles 
of questionable quality and utility are bestowed 
on customers, 

Now and then the village shop is visited by 
a ‘traveller’ from a distance. Not of course 
from wholesale houses of first-class standing. 
These would neither condescend to make up 
the small quantities needed by our shop, nor 
risk offending their customers among the town 
grocers by poaching on their preserves. 

The men who ‘tout’ country shops are often 
sent out by third and fourth-rate houses, who 
will make up the small and assorted—very much 
assorted— parcels’ ordered. 

It may be safely asserted that the village 
shopkeeper would do very much better to 
adhere to the grocer of the neighbouring town 
than yield to the blandishments of the ‘com- 
mercial.’ Even if ‘house’ and traveller alike are 
thoroughly honourable—as is generally the case 
—she is sure to buy what she is not likely to 
sell, and a great deal too much of what she can 
sell. The traveller gets a commission on _ his 
sales, and he is not likely to shut up his order- 
book while he sees a chance of doing further 
business ; human nature is human nature, and 
he has his living to make. More than this, 
unscrupulous firms, represented by equally 
unscrupulous travellers, will not hesitate to 
send more goods—‘here a little, there a little’ 
—than were ever ordered. The grocer in the 
neighbouring town, on the contrary, understands 
her needs as no one else can. He will neither 
induce her to lumber her shelves with unsale- 
able stock, nor will he unduly press her for 
payment when over-long credit—the result of 
a hard winter, or much illness in the village 
—has drained her till to low-water mark. He 
knows her to be honest and hard-working, and 


will pretty nearly meet her debts. She has 
dealt with him and with his father before him 
for twenty years and more, and, sentiment and 
kind feeling aside, old customers must. be 
cherished, old trade connections not lightly 
sundered. So, though the account in the grocer’s 
ledger may show a heavy balance against her, 
the old lady is received with friendly courtesy 
on her periodical visits to town, Even if a 
hint as to payment is felt to be needed, it is 
given gently, and the pill is gilded with cake 
and biscuits and a glass of wine in the private 
office or parlour. 

But we have discoursed too long of the 
village shop and its mistress before exhibiting 
our view. Passing up the broad village street, 
with the church and its sunny sloping grave- 
yard on one side, it is some time before we 
distinguish the shop. All the cottages, or 
nearly all, stand back from the road, their 
lower windows half hidden from view by the 
old and well-grown currant and gooseberry 
bushes, lilacs, and yews. Some are half-timbered 
and thatched, others are of warm red_ brick, 
with tiled, wide-eaved roofs; not the staring 
red brick of the town ‘villa residence,’ but the 
mellow tint which makes such a_ perfect 
harmony with its setting of English fields and 
trees. It is over the door of one of these 
latter that we read the notice ‘ Post-oflice, the 
usual adjunct of the village shop. As we go 
up the path, we see the window on the right 
of the door exhibits a varied assortment of 
attractions, principally show-cards; two or 
three open boxes of sweets, peppermints and 
hokey-pokey ; some penny bottles of ink, sauce, 
and hair-oil; a peg-top or two, and some 
marbles, This display is entirely shut off 
from any but mounted passers-by, by a large 
clump of lupins growing a yard from the 
window. But this is of little importance ; 
every one in the neighbourhood knows the shop 
and what is likely to be obtainable in it; and 
the only customers who ever pause before 
entering to inspect the window are children, 
who, when presented with a halfpenny as a 
reward for, or incentive to, especially meritori- 
ous behaviour, may be seen standing on tip-toe 
for a prolonged survey, unable to make up 
their minds between the known virtues of 
peppermints and the untried qualities of the 
‘Jatest thing’ in sweet-stuffs, brought from the 
town last market-day. 

The door is closed, so we knock with our 
stick and wait. Over the front of the house 
spreads a carefully trained pear-tree, on which 
a promising crop is already formed. There is 
a corresponding bed of lupins under the left- 
hand window; the topmost petals of each 
blue spine are now fully out, and a close 
inspection shows that the lower ones are 
beginning to fade. Pity that this beautiful 
plant is being banished to make way for the 
favourites of modern taste. At intervals on 
either side of the path to the gate are peonies 
in full flower standing between gooseberry 
bushes, the branches of which already bend 
with their burden of fruit. The greater part 


of the ground is occupied with potatoes, early 
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and late; some with the ‘haulm’ already high 
= bushy, some only just showing above the 
soil. 

We have time for these observations, for no 
one has answered our knock. But the after- 
noon sun is blazing full upon us, so, finding 
the door only latched, we step inside, into a 
tiny entry about three feet square. On the 
left an open door shows us the kitchen or 
living-room of the house. No one is there, 
and we stand for a moment and admire the 
clean, red, quarried floor and open grate, where 
a kettle is beginning to sing a gentle intimation 
of tea. The high dresser is of dark oak and 
garnished with willow-pattern crockery, A 
high-backed oak settle screens the grate from 
any draught from window or door, and on the 
other side of the fire an upright arm-chair 
with a loose cushion on the seat proclaims the 
evening position of the mistress. But at 
present it is occupied by a handsome tabby 
cat, who sleeps on, unconscious of our presence. 

On the right of the entry, a half-door leads 
into the shop, and opening this, we set in 
motion a bell, whose jangling is followed after 
a few minutes by footsteps in the garden, and 
the mistress of the place appears. We ask for 
a glass of ginger-beer and a biscuit, both of 
which a glance round assures us are procurable, 
and while she is reaching a biscuit tin from a 
shelf and searching for the bottle opener, we 
can pursue our observations. 

She is a tall elderly woman of scrupulously 
‘wholesome’ appearance. Her gray hair is 
drawn smoothly back from a forehead whose 
breadth and comparative freedom from wrinkles, 
together with the placid expression of her gray 
eyes, gives an air of repose to her face, and 
takes much of the harshness from her some- 
what thin lips and strong square jaw. Her 
neat black dress fits her rather angular frame 
not ungracefully, and is only relieved by a 
small gray shawl or ‘cross-over, which covers 
her shoulders, and is drawn across her breast. 
Her voice is even and quiet, and not without 
refinement of tone. Our remarks about the 
weather are courteously replied to, and our 
admiration of her garden flowers and crops 
give evident pleasure. 

The biscuits are crisp and not ‘cupboardy,’ 
and the ginger-beer, taken from a case on the 
floor, is cool and refreshing. The quarried floor 
gives to the shop the cool damp atmosphere of 
a dairy, delightful for the chance caller on a 
hot summer day, but not wholly unconnected 
with rheumatism and chills in autumn and 
winter. As the mistress moves about, putting 
things in order and glancing now and then 
into the garden and street, we notice the 
absence of all dust or dirt, and the methodical 
arrangements of the small stock. Canisters are 
bright, though the gilt and lettering on them 
is worn and faded. The pair of scales is set 
square on one end of the counter, the pans 
shining, the weights in a neat pile, one tiny 
quarter-ounce keeping the scales from balancing. 
At the other end is a section of an American 
cheese, looking creamy and appetising. The 
half-empty flour bag stands near us, the mouth 
rolled neatly down all round to facilitate the 
insertion of the scoop. All tells of method and 


order in the shop, as the pleasant kitchen tells 
of a neat housewife. 

The click of the garden gate heralds an 
approaching customer, and we look on while a 
fresh-faced child is served with tea, sugar, soap, 
and a ‘ha’porth’ of salt, which latter article 
is sawn off a block fetched from the kitchen, 
where it is stored for greater dryness. As the 
little girl places her purchases in a basket, and 
saying, ‘Mother’ll pay Saturday, Mrs Pearce, 
is about to depart, Mrs Pearce quietly takes 
two or three sweets from a box in the window 
and puts them into her hand. The child is 
almost too much occupied with furtive glances 
at us to do.more than smile her thanks; for 
this is a lonely village, and a stranger in it is 
matter for much conjecture and gossip at 
doorways and over dividing garden-fences, 

We finish our ginger-beer, wish Mrs Pearce 
good-afternoon, and take our departure, wonder- 
ing much, as we pursue our devious ramble, if 
such an establishment as the one we have just 
left can possibly ‘pay its way.’ Well, probably 
it would not satisfy the needs of an enter- 
pone assistant, anxious to launch himself into 

usiness, and take unto himself a wife. He 
would require more scope for his ‘pushing’ 
enterprise. But it is sufficient for the wants of 
this lonely, middle-aged woman. Its demands 
on her time are not exacting; she has ample 
time to keep her house in order, cultivate her 
garden—with the occasional help of a friendly 
neighbour in ‘digging over. Her habits are 
frugal and her expenses small. Her few hens 
and her garden yield a large proportion of her 
food. There is probably a pig in a ‘cot’ 
somewhere in the tiny croft or orchard in the 
rear. The profits of the concern will at all 
events pay her rent and something over, even 
in these days of keen competition and delivery 
carts. If she has been long established there, 
she has a nice little sum laid by from the 
older palmy days of village trading, and consoles 
herself with the conviction that the present 
trade, small as it is, will ‘last her time.’ Her 
wish is more than echoed by many. We know 
that ‘the old order changeth, giving place to 
new, but the new is as yet unmellowed by the 
softening touch of time; aud the thought of 
the cool stone-floor and sunny quiet of Mrs 
Pearce’s shop finally vanishing before the 
grocer’s pair-horse van, is not acceptable. 


A TURPENTINE FARM IN GEORGIA. 


AttTHouGH we have heard much about the Far 
West, perhaps the wildest life in the States 
may be seen in the vast pine forests of 
Georgia. Here and there, dotted in amongst 
the great expanse of trees, are the turpentine 
farms and the sawmills. At the latter, where 
the machinery turns to the tune of the fast- 
flowing river, life is comparatively civilised ; 
but amongst the turpentine farms, life is of 
the wildest. There is certainly no solitary 
shepherding or cattle-driving to do, but the 
loneliness in the wilderness of trees is perhaps 
even greater than on the rolling prairies. 
Trees, trees everywhere, on upland and low- 
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" Jand, whichever way we look. The melancholy 
| gough of the wind through the branches, and 
the rich terebene smell of the pines, follow us 
everywhere, whilst at the foot of the trees 
the ‘yed ants build their cities of dead pine 
spicules. Only yellow pine on the uplands 
and rosemary pine beneath, until the monotony 
makes us feel that the whole universe must 
consist of nothing but pine-trees. 

When a prospector makes up his mind to 
start a turpentine farm, according to the Naval 
Stores Review, he first of all selects a patch of 
forest that has not been worked, and either 
buys the land or leases it from the state. 
Then he has a clearing made, and proceeds to 
erect his still and to get quarters ready for 
his workmen. The housing accommodation con- 
sists of a number of two-roomed cottages 
built of rough timber and roofed with boards 
or shingles. The prospector’s great endeavour 
is to place his headquarters so that they are 
near the railway or the river on the one hand, 
and conveniently situated for bringing the raw 
material to the still, on the other. When all 
is ready, the adventurer’s real trouble begins 
with the selection of his woodmen or overseers. 
After these are selected they are sent out all 
over the state to engage workmen. Labour is 
scarce in Georgia, and it usually happens that 
the overseers have to scour two or three of the 
neighbouring states before they can secure a 
sufficient number of competent labourers. As 
may be imagined, much responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of the overseers, for upon their 
gool judgment in securing industrious steady 
men the whole success of the venture depends. 
When the labourers have been engaged, the 
dangerous task of burning the grass and rub- 
bish commences, As a preliminary, the grass 
and everything combustible is cleared away 
carefully from the roots of every tree, and 
a large patch is cleared round the edges 
of the prospector’s section, so as to prevent 
the fire from spreading to the rest of the 
forest. As soon as sufficient clearance has been 
made, the grass is fired and allowed to burn 
itself out. In spite of all precautions, the 
forest catches fire sometimes; a large proportion 
of the trees are destroyed, as well as the settle- 
ment itself, perhaps; and the prospector has 
to seek pastures new as a broken man. The 


fire, if it does not get out of hand, clears the 
ground of rubbish, so that cartage is easier, 
and the forest is rendered tolerably safe from 
accidental fires in the future—a vital considera- 
tio, The next thing to do is to run ‘drifts,’ 
as they are called, through the forest. This 


| operation consists in removing strips of bark 
from the trees in long parallel lines running 


right through the section of forest, and the 
trees are now ready for boxing. This is the 
most important proceeding of all. The hands, 
mostly negroes, are divided into squads, and 
over each is set a white superintendent and a 


tallyman, also white as a rule. Each man is 
provided with a boxing axe, and all work 
regularly along the drift. The ‘box’ is an 
incision in the tree about twelve inches wide, 
by seven inches deep and three inches high. 
If the men are not watched carefully; they 
will cut the boxes too wide or too deep, and 
if this is done, the trees are destroyed very 
rapidly. The box is levelled to prevent the 
‘gum, which begins to run as soon as the box 
is cut, from overflowing. The contents are 
removed every day by dippers, and conveyed 
in buckets to barrels, which are taken on 
wagons to the still when full. As soon as 
the wound in the tree heals, it has to be 
opened again by cutting away the bark above 
the box and making a fresh streak. The whole 
process is very destructive to the trees, which 
are killed in a few years by the boxing process. 
Before many years are passed, the pine forests 
will be ruined if the present system is allowed 
to go on. Fortunately, an earthenware pan 
has been invented, which fits close against the 
tree, and takes the place of the box as a 
receptacle for the gum; this should diminish 
the evil to some extent. Already, a law has 
been passed by the state to limit the cutting 
of boxes to the winter months, and so minimise 
the evil. 

The crude gum consists principally of a 
mixture of resin and turpentine, which are 
separated by distillation. It is a simple process, 
although requiring care and experience. The 
gum is boiled in a large iron ‘kettle’ or still, 
water being added from time to time; the 
spirits of turpentine pass over with the steam, 
and are condensed in a worm surrounded with 
cold water, the turpentine being skimmed off 
the top of the condensed water with a ladle, 
The resin is left behind in the still, and is 
run out into barrels at intervals. The lightest 
coloured resin is obtained from the virgin 
boxes, and fetches the highest price; the lowest 
quality is that scraped from the boxes when 
they are allowed to run dry in October. The 
process of hacking and chipping the tree con- 
tinues up to this period, the boxes being 
extended until they are twelve or even fifteen 
feet high. Each labourer is given a definite 
number of trees to chip, and generally manages 
to do the whole of fits work by the end of 
Wednesday, spending the rest of the week in 
idleness. The white woodman or inspector 
looks after six or eight of these sections, going 
his rounds on horseback. 

Although large sums of money are made at 
turpentine farming, the adventurer is in a 
constant state of anxiety. There is always the 
terrible danger of fire breaking out at any 
moment. With all the resin and turpentine 
about, the whole place becomes a sea of flames 
in a moment, should a fire once start. Besides 
this risk, there is continual trouble with the 
hands, who desert on the slightest pretext, and 
the farmer is ruined more frequently by the 
desertion of his labourers than by fire. In the 
case of the white overseers, the work of riding 
round in the forest day after day, bossing black 
labourers, without any refining influences, is 
dreary and demoralising. In the Far West 
things are not nearly so bad, for on the 
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prairies a man may be lonely, and the cowboy 
society may be of a very low order; but there 
is not the eternal weariness of the pine forest, 
and there is no nigger-driving. 


HUNTING WILD HORSES IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By E. M. Kirwan. 


In the centre of the north island of New 
Zealand there are large areas of poor volcanic 
country of no value to the agriculturist, and 


of small use to the squatter. Here are to be 
found herds of wild horses, the progeny of 
animals which have escaped from stations and 
homesteads. A favourite amusement of the 
local selectors, who are occasionally joined 
by visitors, is to arrange hunts, when the sport 


afforded is generally of the most exciting de-| from the rest. 


| 
| 


rugged hills, for which they invariably make 
when disturbed. A scheme is mapped out to 
cut them off if possible, and the party scatters 
each to take up his allotted position. Of 
course while doing this, every advantage js 
taken of the natural inequalities of the ground 
so as to escape observation. When the alarm 
is given, however, all need for caution is at 
an end, and each hunter puts his steed to full 
gallop. The stallion, the head of the herd, 
boldly comes out to meet him, and endeavours 
to distract attention from the rest. In some 
rare instances he is lassoed and captured at 


once, but he generally manages to rejoin his | 


wives, which by this time have trooped into 
single file’ with his favourite mare in the lead, 
Should the herd be turned and get into diffi- 
culties, the stallion takes up his position in 
the van, and the great object is to cut him off 
Should this be accomplished, 


scription. The essentials for success are utter) both he and the mares become confused, and 


fearlessness in the saddle, a quick eye, and the 
sssession of considerable bodily strength, com- 
ined with a medium weight. 


the lassoers often manage to take two or 
three per man. Instances have been known 


Given these, where horses have been thrown to the ground 


and the rest—a general knowledge of the by the hunter giving a violent jerk to the 
country and handiness with the lasso—may animal’s tail when it was making an abrupt 


be readily acquired. 


As regards the latter, one | turn. 


When his quarry is brought down, either 


has only to try the experiment to explode the by this method or the use of the lasso, the 


hoary tradition that years of apprenticeship are rider jumps from his steed, whips a ‘blinder’ 


required to make a man expert in the use of (a handkerchief is used when there is nothing 
the green hide lasso. I know a young farmer, else procurable) over the prostrate horse’s eyes, 
who is now on a visit to England, who be- and straps up one of its fore-legs securely. If 
came tolerably proficient after two days’ practice, | this is properly done, the animal may safely be 
and his is by no means a solitary instance. | left ‘until called for, for no horse thus secured 


The rope employed is generally between thirty 
and forty feet long, and the throw is given 
from a distance of some twenty feet. Mexican 
saddles are but rarely used, the New Zealanders 
preferring to depend upon the strength of the 
arm to pull up the flying animal with a jerk 


round the neck, which chokes it almost into | 


insensibility, and brings it with a thud to the 
earth. The first time of going out to hunt 
wild horses must ever remain a red-letter day 
in the novice’s life. A party may consist of 
two or three or four, but it seldom exceeds 
the latter number. There are sometimes a 
couple of ladies; and although their want of 
muscular strength and their unwillingness to 
practise make them poor hands with the lasso, 
still their light weight and magnificent horse- 
manship not unfrequently render their aid 
of no small value. It goes almost without 
saying that all must be well mounted, and the 
fact that the work is so rough on horses and 
‘uses’ them up so soon, is the chief reason of 
the pastime not being more followed than it is. 

On nearing where the wild horses are known 
to be, some eminence is ascended from where 
a good view of the surrounding scrubby and 
sparsely timbered country may be obtained. 
As a rule, the herds number from ten to 
twelve, made up of mares and one stallion. No 
stallion will allow another stallion into his 
herd, and stubborn fights frequently occur be- 
tween horses owing to this. The beaten males, 
after being expelled, join herds exclusively of 
stallions. On any herd being sighted by the 
hunters, a good idea can generally be formed 
by the experienced man as to which route 
the animals will take in their way to the 


pounds each. 


can stray far. Should a man be so unlucky 
as to capture a branded horse, or a foal run- 
ning with a branded mare, he cannot keep it; 


but all others become the property of the | 
hunter, and after they undergo a rough-and- | 


ready process of breaking-in, are sold at prices 
ranging from twenty-five shillings to fifteen 
The latter figure is, however, 
seldom reached, unless in the case of excep- 
tionally fine stallions. Great numbers of these 
wild horses die from starvation in the winter 
time, but still the herds show no signs of 
diminution, 


CONFESSION. 


For all these things I ask your pardon, dear— 
That I, being fond and true, 

Have sometimes in my fondness doubted you, 

With brief distrust, with sudden biting fear ; 

For all these things I ask your pardon, dear. 


Because I love you more than tongue can say, 
I feared lest I might be 

Bankrupt of love that flowed so full and free ; 

I feared to lose you, dear, some dismal day— 

Because I love you more than tongue can say. 


But now I stake my life upon your troth, 
And trust you as my soul. 

Of all a heart’s fond faith I give the whole 

To your most tender keeping—nothing loth, 

Since love and life are one, to give you both. 

Artuur L, Saumon. 
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